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Agricultural eo in Maine--1862. 


The following is @ list of the Agricultural Ex- 
hibitions to be held in this State during the com- 
ing autumn. Will the Secretaries of those So- 
cieties not mentioned below, furnish us with the 
time and place of holding their shows, so that we 
can make our list complete. There will be no 
exhibition by the State Society this year. 


Androscoggin Agricultural and Horticultural Society, 
at Lewiston, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, Octo- 
ber 7th, 8th and 9th. 

Kennebec, at Readfield, Wednesday and Thursday, 
October 8th and 9th. 

North Waldo, at Unity, Wednesday and Thursday, 
October 15th and 16th. 

Sagadahoc, at Topsham, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, October 7th, 8th and 9th. 

West Washington, Jonesboro’, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, October Ist and 2d. 

North Franklin, at Phillips, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, October 8th and 9th. 

Waldo, at Belfast, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
October Ist, 2d and 3d. 

West Oxford, at Fryeburg, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, October 7th, 8th and 9th. 

York County, (N. B.) Fredericton, Oct. 14th and 15th. 


The Provincial Agricultural Association of Up- 
per Canada, will hold its annual fair at Toronto, 
U. C., commencing Monday, Sept. 22d, and con- 
tinuing one week. 











An Agricultural Excursion---No. 3. 


One prominent reason why those farmers in 
our State, who have farms well adapted for graz- 
ing and dairy purposes have not gone into dairy- 
ing more largely is because it makes hard work 
in the house. The making of butter and cheese 
requires the constant and assiduous labor of the 
house-wife, at a season of the year when labor is 
quite oppressive ; and of late years female help 
on our farms has been growing scarce, on account 
of many girls engaging in factories and other 
pursuits, which has rendered it almost impossible 
for female help, competent to manage a dairy to 
be obtained. So the farmer has turned his at- 
tention more to the raising of beef cattle or fancy 
stock, thinking on the whole that it paid about 
as well, and made less work for the ‘‘women 
folks’’ than keeping cows. There is indeed much 
truth in this statement. The labor®f making 
butter or cheese from a small dairy—say from 
six to eight cows—in the way in which our peo- 
ple practice making cheese, is hard work; but 
by adopting the practice and methods now in use 
in some of the Middle States, the labor is lessened 
more than two-thirds. It remains to be seen 





whether those methods can be introduced in the | 


dairy regions of our State to good advantage. 

Many farmers seem to think that sheep raising 
is a more profitable branch of farming than dairy- 
ing. We will admit that some sections may be 
pre-eminently suited for sheep, and in such sec- 
tions stock raising or dairying is not so likely to 
succeed : but having regard to the natural adapt- 
abilities of the location, is not dairying a more 
profitable branch of husbandry for such farmers 
to follow, than sheep raising? Let some of our 
farmers reckon up the cost of keeping a good cow 
one year, and also estimate the yield of that cow 
in butter and cheese, deducting the cost of milk- 
ing and manufacturing the milk. (Some estimate 
the skim milk for the making of pork, to pay for 
the work of butter making.) Then estimate the 
number ®f sheep which could be kept a year 
on the same amount of forage that is consumed 
by the cow, and reckon the product, in wool and 
lambs of the sheep, and, by striking the balance 
see on which side the greatest profitcomes. We 
think many would be quite surprised, if not mis- 
taken, at the result. 

We spoke just now, of improvements in the 
methods of cheese-making, as practiced in New 
York and some other States. Allusion was made 
to ‘‘Associated Dairies’’ or ‘‘Cheese Manufacto- 
ries,’’ some account of which we find in late is- 
sues of the Prairie Farmer. In many counties in 
New York it has become the practice to concen- 
trate in one establishment the manufacture of 
the cheese from the milk of a whole neigh- 
borhood. In some instances the milk of from five 
to nine hundred cows is made into cheese at one 
manufactory. The neighbors bring their milk in 
large cans, morning and evening, to the manufac- 


Tho Agricultural Press on Mr. Newton. 


‘*It is to be regretted that the President, in his 
appointment of one to preside over the new 
Bureau of Agriculture, should have failed to ap- 
preciate the importance of placing there one in 
whom the people could place the fullest confidence. 
Even were it true that Mr. Newton possesses the 
requisite qualifications, the appointment is an un- 
fortunate one ; for, to secure all the results de- 
signed to be obtained by the creation of this new 
Bureau, its head should have a personal acquaint- 
ance with the leading minds in agricultural im- 
provement, that he might co-operate with them 
in the various efforts to promote agricultural in- 
terests. And when to the fact that he has never 
been identified, in any considerable degree, with 
agricultural affairs, is added the very general be- 
lief that he has but a limited knowledge of prac- 
tical farming, and, so far as the public is inform- 
ed, no familiarity with what may be termed the 
science of agriculture, the appointment can 
scarcely fail to be unpopular, and as unfortunate 
to the appointing power as to the very large class 
of our citizens whose interests are thereby ma- 
terially and injurivusly affected.”’ 


We copy the above from an article in the New 
York Argus, which adds: ‘The agricultural 
press, almost without an exception, have express- 
ed their mortification and chagrin over the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Newton.’’ And as we become 
more acquainted with Mr. N., by means of the 
press throughout the country, our convictions of 
his unfitness for the position become stronger, 
and we are half inclined to say with the Ohio 
Farmer that ‘‘under his management the Depart- 
ment ‘‘not only will be, but isa failure. The Ru- 
ral New Yorker, referring to our first article upon 
this subject, says: ‘‘So far as this journal is con- 
cerned, the dissatisfaction expressed (with Mr. 
Newton’s appointment,) did not emanate ‘from 
parties interested,’ or who had any particular 
candidate to urge for the position. All we de- 
sired was that a competant man should be selected 
without regard to his location or friendship. 
That such a one was not (as we believe) appoint- 
ed, must be a source of regret and disappoint- 
ment to every intelligent friend of rural improve- 
ment.”’ 

Charles D. Bragdon, Esq., of Chicago, IIl., 
the western editor of the Rural New Yorker, 
furnishes that journal with some facts in Mr. 
Newton’s personal and political history which 
are quite important to be known. He publishes 
verbatim et liberatim, &c., an order on one of the 
Government gardeners, given by the Commission- 
er, fora certain tree, which he (Mr. Bragdon) 
had, ‘‘from a source which I deem reliable, from 
gentlemen who do not assert what they cannot 
establish.’’ The order is as follows: 


| ‘‘Mr. SrsveNson—Sur :—Let the baror have 
| one of those trees wat bars those large leaves. 
| It’s for Henry Willard.’’ 


We leave Mr. Newton here for the present. 
If anything appears which shows that what has 
been said in regard to his qualifications are un- 
true, we shall cheerfully controvert them. If on 
| the other hand it becomes more evident that his 
| 














appointment is an injustice to the agriculturists 
of our country, we shall urge his supercedence 
by a man of the right stamp. 





Increase of Farms in Upper Canada. 





From a recent number of the Toronto (C. W.) 
| Globe, we glean some facts relating to the agri- 
cultural resources and condition of Canada West, 
as furnished by the census of January, 1861. 
According to the census of 1841, there were 
| 3,702,788 acres of land under cultivation, and in 
1860 there were 6,051,619—being an increase of 
3,348,831 acres in ten years, or at the rate of 634 
| Per cent. The number of persons occupying 
land in 1851 was 99,906, while in 1860 they had 
| increased to 131,983, or at a ratio of 32 per cent. 
| The ratio of the increase of the whole population 
| for the same period is 463 per cent. Some inter- 
| esting items are given as to the number of small 
land holders, which shows that they have dimin- 
ished considerably between the years 1851 and 
1860. In the former year there were 12,417 per- 
| Sons who occupied 20 acres and under, and in the 
latter year there were but 7,099 of this class. 
In 1851 there were 10,143 who held between 20 
and 50 acres, and in 1860, 26,630. The number 
| who held from 50 to 100 acres increased from 
| 47,427 to 64,819; and the number of those oc- 
cupying over 200 acres increased from 3,404 to 
5,027. These figures show that the labor of 
bringing land under cultivation went on in Up- 
per Canada, during the years 1851 and 1860, in 
a much more rapid ratio than ever the increase 


| of population, the proportion being as 634 to 463. 








tory ; when it is accurately weighed, and credit | We also infer from this that Upper Canada is a 


given the bringer each time. The work of man- 
ufacturing the cheese then begins; about four 


more exclusively agricultural country now than 


it was ten years ago, in proportion to the extent 


persons being employed in the operation. The | of its population. Of the 6,051,619 acres under 
entire method of manufacture we propose to give | cultivation in 1860, 4,101,902 were under crops, 


our readers hereafter. The proprietor of this | 1,860,848 under pasture and 88,869 in orchards 


manufactory makes and cares for the cheese for 
one cent per lb.; and the advantages of the sys- 
tem are the concentration of the labor of several 
individuals in one, and by employing an overseer 


and gardens. Of lands under cultivation, there- 
fore, in Upper Canada, the average proportion in 
crops was 673 per cent., and that in pasture 30j 
per cent., to stand against 613 of the former and 


who understands the business, making cheese of | 363 of the latter in 1850. 


a superior and uniform quality, and which will 
bring a higher price in the market. This is the 





Agricultural Inventions of 1861, 





most important advantage connected with the 
system. It is very seldom that any two cheeses 
made by our farmers arealike in quality ; and so | 
of butter. Yet this uniform quality is what is 
most desired by buyers ; for it does not subject | 
them to the work of assorting cheese into separ- | 
ate lots according to quality, for the market. A 
well knownbutter maker in the eastern part of the 
State, who has for years made an article of superi- 
or and uniform quality for one of our cities, in- 
variablygets from five to six cents more ona 
pound, than the usual market price. 

This system of manufacturing cheese can no 
doubt be introduced in many sections of our own 
State with decidedly favorable results. We have 
many sections where from two to three hundred 


A list of inventions of agricultural implements 
and machines patented during the year 1861, is 
given in the last agricultural report of the Patent 
Office. It shows how busy the inventive genius 
of the Yankees has been—even during a year of 
war, and in those department, relating only to 
agriculture. The list comprises 81 harvesters ; 
59 plows—including 4 four steam plows ; 54 culti- 
vators ; 28 bee-hives; 29 churns; 26 seeding 
machines, and machines for sowing concentrated 
fertilizers ; 24 corn planters ; 22 grain separators ; 
18 thrashing machines ; 11 mowing machines ; 
9 corn shellers; 9 seed drills; 9 harrows ; 8 
straw-cutters; 7 rakes; 6 butter-workers; 5 
horse rakes; 4 hatrows; 4 fruit gatherers; 2 





cows could be kept within a radius of two miles, 
and in such places these cheese factories will ere 
long be established. In order to do it however, 
farmers must abandon the practice of raising 
fancy stock—which although a laudable and 
praiseworthy matter, yet we doubt if it is one 
which has ever in fact, paid. Two other things 
must also be attended to : the first is the improve- 
ment of dairy cows, or the introduction of such 
breeds as are known to be superior milkers ; and 
the other is the improvement of edstunes In 
'vermore, Chesterville, Jay, Sumner, Buckfield 
_ other towns in that locality is some good land 
rd pastures, but it must be improved, or, in a 
W, years their usefulness will be greatly impaired. 
agneten to the notice of our readers an ar- 
1s subject, in another colunm, from the 


bag holders ; 2 potato diggers ; 2 ox yokes ; and 
1 rotary spading-machine. 


+ oe —________—- 

7 Tae Horricutturist for September is a 
choice number. It is embellished with a colored 
illustration of the Monitor Strawberry—one of 
Mr. Fuller’s famous seedlings—and has a useful 
and varied list of articles. The editor says that 
it is his fixed determination to keep the Horticul- 
iurist up to the mark, in spite of the war, and 
we are sure he will do it. The work was never 
more worthy of patronage than now. 





ta A pamphlet comprising the transactions of 
the York Oo., (N. B.) Agricultural Society for 
1860 has been sent us. It also contains the pre- 
mium list of the Annual Show and Fair of the 
Society, which is to be held at Fredericton, N. 
B., on the 14nd 15th of October next. J. H. 





pen of Sanford Howard, Esq. 


Reid, President, Fredericton. 


Selecting Seed Wheat. 


We have before alluded to the experiments of 
Mr. Hallett, of Brighton in England, in the se- 
lection of his wheat for seed and the results 
which have attended it. It is an interesting and 
important matter with the farmer, and one which 
we desire to press upon the attention of our read- 
ers. Mr. Hallett commenced his experiments in 
Sept. 1859. He then planted one grain of wheat, 
and year by year selected most carefully the 
produce of the finest heads as seed for the next 
year’s crop, and, improving every successive har- 
vest, he has at length more than doubled the size 
of the original heads, the weight of the product 
has largely increased, and he is enabled to sow 
much earlier than formerly. These are most im- 
portant considerations. * 

It will remembered that at the meeting of the 
Board of Agriculture last winter, Mr. Haines of 
Aroostook, stated that he one year separated his 
seed wheat, so as to have the largest, heaviest 
kernels only, to sow. In this way he obtained 
about one peck froma bushel. A bushel anda 
half of this selected wheat was sown side by side 
in another field, with wheat uncleansed, and the 
former was four times as good as the latter, and 
the yield correspondingly heavier. The fields 
upon which it was sown were very uniform in 
character throughout, and this difference in the 
looks of the wheat could be distinguished as far 
as the field could be viewed so as to see the grain. 
The benefits of careful selection of seed through 
a number of years, become so evident that we 
think farmers can but profit from the experiments 
which have thus far been made in this direction ; 
and there is this advantage to it, that the plan is 
open to each farmer alike, and with but a small 
expense attending the operation. To raise pure 
crops of every variety for seed, is a matter of the 
greatest importance, and we wonder it has so long 
been neglected. 


eer 





Horse Hoe and Potato Digger. 


We have before spoken of the merits of Chan- 
dler’s Horse Hoe, an implement for cultivating 
potatoes; and are pleased to lean that it has 
given universal satisfaction wherever used. The 
inventor, Mr. Moses Chandler of East Corinth, 
has, we understand, sold 150 of the implements 
the past season, on érial, and not one has been 
returned, or failed to give satisfaction. 

Mr. Chandler has just completed a Potato Dig- 
ger, one of his own invention, which is readily 


the hills ; the digger then plows out the potatoes, 
throwing them back upon a sort of iron rack or 
fingers, through which the dirt is sifted, and the 
potatoes are discharged on the surface. 

By these inventions, Mr. Chandler has done 
much to assist the performance of the laborious 
work of the potato field, and we hope he will re- 
ceive that success which his inventions entitle 
him to. 


oo 














Communications. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


Insects on Wheat. 








Messrs. Eprrors:—Inclosed you have a head 
of wheat, (badly damaged.) I likewise send 
you four insects which I captured on my wheat 
heads. What are they ot what are they do- 
ing? Are they the culprits that are destroying 


and soon after the kernels began to form I noticed 
it was infested with insects, and now I should 
judge at least one-half of the kernels are destroy- 
ed. Two of the insects appear to be of the same 
kind that infest raspberries. Have they been 
known heretofore to destroy grain? Picase in- 
form and much oblige W. Sprine. 


[ We sent the inclosed insects to our entomolog- 
ical friend Brackett, who writes as follows :} 


Eprtors Farmer :—Your note, accompanied by 
Mr. Spring’s letter with the inclosed insects, &c., 
is received. Mr. Spring says his wheat is badly 
injured by insects, and sends these which he has 
captured on the heads. They are three speci- 
mens of bugs Phytocoris, two alike and one ich- 
neumon. The ichneumon is the brown colored 
one, with slender abdomen, long antenna, thin 
wings and long slender ovipositor. Neither of 
these insects are capable of producing the effect 
visible on the head of wheat sent, viz., gnawing 
the husks over and eating into the henele That 
was done by some insect having jaws, as the lo- 
cust, for these bugs sent, live entirely by suction, 
being provided only with long beaks or suckers, 
with which they pump out vegetable and animal 
juices, but when in large numbers they may prove 
very destructive by robbing the kernels of their 
proper due. I notice several of these kernels are 
shrivled or apparently blighted without any per- 
ceptible cause, which may have been caused by 
these insects. The chinch bug that causes s0 
much destruction in the Western States, is of this 
family, being about half the size of the two 
larger ones sent, or about one-sixth of an inch in 
length. The ichneumon or Hymenopterous in- 
sect sent, is in no way connected with the dam- 
age caused to the wheat. It was probably busy 
depositing eggs in the larva of the midge or of 
some other insect, and was therefore a friend 
rather thananenemy. Such insects should never 
be harmed. If the damage done to Mr. Spring's 
wheat consists in a shriveling or lack of filling of 
the kernel, and these bugs are plenty on it, it 
may have been caused by them, but if it consists 
principally in having the kernels and the husks 
of the kernel eaten or gnawed, as in the speci- 
men sent, it must be caused by some insect dif- 
ferent from those sent. Geo. E. Brackett. 

Belfast, Aug. 1862. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
Crops in Androscoggin County. 


The hay crop in Androscoggin county has at 
this time, (Aug. 20,) been nearly or quite all se- 
cured. The yield is about an average one, which 
is much better than the dry weather of June in- 
dicated. On account of the protracted dull 
weather during the season for haying, considera- 
ble grass was injured by getting too ripe before 
it was gut. . 
The grain crop is good. There was but little 
wheat sown, but that little is quite full and well 
ripened. The weevil or midge has not made 
great havoc. Barley, to a great extent, is taking 
a lace of wheat as a crop, and will yield boun- 
tifully. ; 

Cas will be light. Potatoes never looked bet- 
ter—not even in times gone by, when it was not 
an impossibility to raise four hundred bushels 
per acre. My memory, in reference t 0 potatoes 
at least, serves me buta few years prior to the 
appearance of the ‘‘rot,’’ but I have visions of 
monstrous potatoes and bountiful yields, which 
‘tare not alla dream.’’ If we can get half the 
yield this year which was frequently realized 
then, we will be thankful for it, and call ita 
bountiful crop. 

Apples are plenty and very fine. July, farm- 
ers have reason for thankfulness. Though civil 
war is devastating our fair land, the farmers here 
in Maine are quietly pursuing their daily avoca- 
tions. But they are not to what is passing. 
They give freely of their sons and of their treas- 








attached to the Hoe. The shares of this digger | 
are reversed, and are 80 adjusted as to pare off) 


my wheat? I have a very stout piece of wheat, } 





ure ; and while they are engaged with their work 
their thoughts are of a brother or a son who has 
left his peaceful home to fight his country’s bat- 
tles. “Z. A. G. 
—_—_—_—____ emer 
For the Maine Farmer. 
To Prevent Sheep from Running over 


Stone Wall. 


Many farmers know to their entire satisfaction, 
that sheep are very well acquainted with the 
manner of running over stone wall. One of your 
subscribers, Mr. Thos. J. Brown, gave me a hint 
as to preventing this, which I consider of much 
importance. It is this: pare off the hoof so as 
to make the bottom of the foot a little tender, 
and they will make no attempts to ‘‘scale the 
wall.’’ The “Merino” sheep are not known to 
be experts in the matter of running over wall. 
Why? because their hoofs are not fitted for it. 
Their hoofs turn up at the toe and prevent their 
holding on. T. 





For the Maine Farmer. 


Another Large Calf. 


Messrs. Epirors:—I have this day weighed 
and measured a calf raised by George Livermore 
of North Vassalboro’, now five months old, of a 
red color, and symmetrical in form. Length 5 
feet 4 inches; girth, 5 feet 7 inches; height 3 
feet 6 inches ; weight, 560 pounds. Mr. Liver- 
more assures me that the calf has had no extra 
feed, but he seems to make it his business to 
grow. It has gained in each month over 75 
pounds. Yours, Tivotuy Rowett. 

Vassalboro’, Aug. 30, 1862. 
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Although we have repeatedly spoken on this 
subject, extended observation assures us that 
much may still be said, before the owners of pas- 
ture-lands in this section are fully aroused to the 
importance of improving them. The decline in 
the produce of pastures, and the difficulty of 
maintaining the amount of live stock which farms 
formerly supported, is a frequent topic of remark. 
Yet much less is done in regard to remedying the 
difficulty, than might be expected. 

What are the reasons for this apparent neg- 
lect? They are probably various. In some in- 
stances the owners have no capital, either in the 
shape of money or labor, to invest in improve- 
ments. In other instances the owners are in 
doubt as to any means of improvment which can 
be made remunerative. There are cases, undoubt- 
edly, where it is difficult to decide as to the expe- 
diency of attempting any improvement. The 
practicability of rendering the lend more produc- 
tive is not doubted, but the question—W ill it pay ? 
cannot in all cases be answered affirmatively. 

The result of a proper examination of the sub- 
ject is, that the improvement of pastures will pay 
in some cases, and will not in others. Howshall 
we decide this matter? And having settled on 
the lots where improvement is expedient, what 
course or courses of operation will be found best ? 
A farmer of close observation can form an opin- 
ion, to some extent, in reference to the expedien- 
cy of attempting the renovation of any particular 
piece of land. He will know by the character of 
the soil whether it is retentive of moisture, or 
whether its composition and texture will allow 
water to pass rapidly through and also exhale 
from the surface, thus rendering vegetation liable 
to suffer from drought, and carrying off the solu- 
ble elements of manure. Pitch pine or shrub oak 
lands are seldom good for grass, and are generally 
worth more for the growth of wood than for any- 
thing else. The white pine or Scotch larch will 
oftea grow well on them by artificial planting, 
after the natural growth had been subdued. But 
there will be some tracts of land in regard to 
which it is more diffeult to decide whether they 
will be more profitable in grass or wood, and the 
question may not be susceptible of actual settle- 
ment short of a practical trial with a small por- 
tion which shall fairly represent the whole. 

Where improvement is decided on, it will be 
impossible to say, in all cases, what would be the 
best or most economical means. In some eases it 
may be advisable to plough the land, and in oth- 
ers the condition of the land, as to stones, may 
render this operation impracticable or too expen- 
sive. In some cases drainage is the thing most 
needed, and in others mere top-dressing with 
some fertilizer will be found to give the best re- 
sults in proportion to the expense. A few ex- 
periments, fuirly made, but on so limited a scale 
that the cost would he comparatively trifling, 
might afford a safe guide in regard to the im- 
provement which could be most advantageously 
adopted. 

he attention of the writer has lately been 
called to various tracts, the owners of which are 
desirous of improving them if an economical 
course can be clearly pointed out. A great por- 
tion of this land is so stony that ploughing it is 
out of the question. Most of it is grown up more 
or less to bushes, and a considerable portion is 
too wet, as shown by the growth of plants which 
only flourish where there is too much water for 
those of a more nutritious character. 

The first object in these cases should be to as- 
certain whether the bushes can be killed and 

rass be made to grow in their place, at such a 
rate as to remunerate the owner for the expense. 
In reference to this it may be suggested that a 
small piece be taken to begin with ; let the bushes 
be cut close to the ground, in August. Sow on 
one portion plaster, on another plaster and 
wood ashes, on another ashes alone and on 
another superphosphate of lime—noting the cost 
of each toa given extent of land. Several, if 
not all of the substances mentioned, will prob- 
ably start the grass moreor less. If the ground 
is naturally inclined to make a good sward,— 
as will be shown by those spots not covered with 
bushes,—the grasses will probably be so much 
invigorated by the manures, that their growth 
will check the starting of the sprouts where 
the bushes were cut. This result will also be 
aided by the feeding of the stock, which, as 
the grass will be rendered sweeter and more nu- 
tritious by the dressing, will feed it closely, at 
the same time cropping the tender sprouts, more 
or less, and by tramping the soil favor the growth 
of grass and hinder the spread of the bushes. It 
may be necessary to sow grass-seed in some 
places. 

Two years will probably afford a pretty good 
indication as to the result of the operation. It 
may be necessary to repeat the cutting of the 
bushes, to some extent. The relative effect of 
the different fertilizers will be obvious, and the 
farmer can form an opinion whether the applica- 
tion of any of them, or if any what ones, can 
made profitable. 

Much of the land to which allusion has been 
made as needing drainage, is the slopes of hills, 
not boggy, but good, solid land, requiring only 
to be relieved of the superfluous water in the soil 
and subsoil, to have the quality of its herbage 
doubled or quadrupled. On such tracts, a few 
drains might be dug to the depth of not less than 
two and a half feet, laid with stones or tile, ac- 
cording to convenience, as either will answer 60 
far as required to test the effects of drainage. If 
the soil is compact, especially if there is a ‘hard 
pan,” as is frequently the case, the change in its 
character will be comparatively slow, requirin 
two or three years for drains to produce their fu 
effects. But in this period the effect on the 
quantity and quality of the grass will indicate 
whether this operation is likely to pay or not. 


Solar Heat. 


The action of the sun upon the surface of the 
soil tends to disen the gaseous and the vola- 
tile fluid matter that it contains. And heat in-* 
creases the rapidity of fermentation, and in the 
summer fallow, nourishment is rapidly produced 
at a time when no vegetables present are capable 
of absorbing it. 





Canadian Minerals at the International 
Exhibition, 


Canada is most worthily represented in Class I., 
thanks to the director of the Canadian Geological 
Survey, Sir William Logan. Justice ‘oc us 
to deviate from the course which we have hith- 
erto pursued, and bestow more than a passing 
notice on this indefatigable geologist. Unaided, 
he commenced in 1831, a geological survey of 
part of the great South Welsh coal-field, extend-4 
ing from Owm Avon to Carmarthen Bay, and 
completed it in seven years, at no small pecuniary 
sacrifice. Such was the estimate ot the accuracy 
and value of their survey by the director of the 
Geological Survey of Great Britain, Sir Henry 
De La Beche, that, with Sir William Logan’s 
consent, it was adapted as a part of the national 
work. In 1842, Sir William went to Canada, 
where he has ever since resided, devoting his life 
with a singleness and earnestness of purpose truly 
remarkable to the exploration of the structure 
and the mineral resources of that vast territory. 
Not having the advantage of an accurate map of 
the country, such as has been supplied to our 
home geologists by the Ordnance Survey, he has 
been obliged to make a topographical survey pari 
passu with a geological one. he persons can 
imagine the arduous nature of this work. Our 
indomitable geologist is often compelled to pene- 
trate the trackless primeval forest, to force his 
way across the tangled cedar swamp, and brave 
the dangers of Canadian rapids in a frail canoe ; 
and to these difficulties we may add that his pas- 
sage is obstructed at every step by the most re- 
lentless and invincible foes with which man in 
these regions has to contend—countless hosts of 
mosquitoes and black flies. Very different is the 
comparatively light and gentlemanlike occupa- 
tion of our home geologists, who have no such 
hardships to encounter, and, after the pleasant 
ramble of the day, never fail to enjoy the luxu- 
ry of an English cottage. Sir William Logan 
bas neither sought wealth nor honors, but lee 
quietly and honestly pursued the one great ob- 
ject of his life with a devotion as rare as it is 
praiseworthy. Let it not be supposed that this 
eulogium is prompted by any feeling of personal 
regard. Itisa just tribute, and no more, toa 
man who has striven during many years to devel- 
ope the’ vast mineral resources of Canada, not 
with a view to his own advantage, but from pure 
love of his work. We are glad to know that the 
Canadian Government fully appreciate the value 
of the labors of this self-denying and faithtul 
public servant. The Canadian territory com- 
prises about 300,000 square miles, and about 
100,000 have already been surveyed by Sir Wil- 
liam and his small staff of assistants. 

Enormous deposits of magnetic iron ore—which 
when pure, is the richest of all the ores of iron— 
have been discovered by Sir William Logan, in 
the Lantentian rocks, which present no traces of 
organic remains and are the oldest, sedimentary 
series in the world. The ore occurs interstrati- 
fied with the rocks containing it. The accumu- 
lation of this ore in some localities is so great as 
to appear incredible. Thus, one bed is not less 
than 500 fect thick. On the Rideau Canal there 
is another bed 200 feet thick, which is now 
worked at Newborough, and from which the ore 
is conveyed to Kingston on Lake Ontario. From 
this place it is put on board vessels at a cost S24 
per ton and taken to Cleveland, on Lake Erie, 
Ohio, whence it is sent to Pittsburg, Pennsylva- 
nia, to be smelted. The best pom “he of ore is 
met within a bed 25 feet thick in the township of 
Madoc. Fine samples of all these ores are ex- 
hibited. Canada also possesses extensive tracts 
of bog-iron ore on the north side of the St. Law- 
rence, and this is the only ore which is at present 
smelted in the country, charcoal being the fuel. 
The smelting is conducted at the Raduor Works, 
which include a forge for the manufacture of iron. 
At these works a large number of railway wheels 
are made of cast-iron, derived exclusively from | 
bog-iron ore. Cast from ordinary bog-iron ore is | 
about the last kind of metal many founders would 
dream of employing for such a purpose ; and yet 
in the Canadian department of Class I, is exhibit- 
ed a pair of railway wheels which have travelled 
without showing much evidence of wear, not less 
than 150,000 miles, about six times round the 
earth. It should be remembered that in Canada 
there are great alternations of temperature, the 
heat of summer being intense, and the cold of win- 
ter extremely bitter. These bog ores must be ex- 
ceptionally free from phosphoric acid ; for other- 
wise they would yield a tender, and not a strong 
iron like that of which the wheels above men- 
tioned are stated to consist. Massive and charac- 
teristic specimens of magnetic ores are exhibited 
as well as fine specimens of bog iron ore and red 
hematite. Large lumps of red ore from the Si- 
lurian rocks are also shown, but they are of in- 
ferior value from containing a large amount of 
earthy matter, and frequently less than 50 per 
cent. of metalic iron. There isa descriptive cat- 
alogue, by Sir W. Logan, of the economic miner- 
als in the Canadian department, which is replete 
with valuable information, scientific as well as 
commercial, and we can recommend it with con- 
fidence to all who are interested in the subject.— 
London Times. 








Trial of Steam Plows. 


A correspondent of the Irish Farmers’ Gazette 
gives a flattering account of the trial at Farning- 
ham, from which we make the following brief 
extracts : 

There were three different kinds of Fowler's 
apparatus on the ground and working, but to my 
eye there was only one; his plow, turning four 
furrows—charrue a quatre socs. Next to him was 
Howard, of Bedford. The plowing the same in 
every particular, and the whole finished in a style 
that you don’t see once in a hundred—not in a 
thousand—times by hand. It was a most une- 
quivocal success ; the machinery moved regularly 
and constantly. There was not a longer delay at 
the headlands than would have been in — a 
pair of horses. The plows were as entirely under 
control as they are in the case of the ordinary 
plowman ; and, indeed, I think on account of the 
steadiness derived from their weight, a t deal 
more so. All I can say, in a word, is that it was 
as well finished, as thoroughly done work, as any 
farmer could wish to see. There were altogether 
ten or twelve engines and cultivators at work, but | 
scattered over a circle of at least five miles. Cole- | 
man’s apparatus did its work very well, smashing | 
up the soil thoroughly, and rather deeper than 
any of the others. 

The land operated upon, in nearly every in- 
stance, was clover stubble, rather tenacious in 
some places, and rather hard and dry in others— 
in such a state generally, that it could not well 
have been turned over with an ordinary furrow 
plow with a good pair of farming horses. I like the 
plowing, Fowler’s as well as Howard's, because 
the entire green stubble was turned down, the 
furrows were firmly pressed together, and, I may 
fairly say, the ground was ready for the seed at 
one operation. 

All the machines on the ground worked along 
smoothly ; some of the engines moving themselves 
forward as the progress of the work required ; 
others remaining fixed to the same spot all the 
day. I prefer the former, though each worked 
well; but, upon the whole, it appeared to me 
that a great many more hands—men and boys— 
were required to attend on any of the machines 
than we usually read of in the papers. 


Most Food to the Acre, 


Humboldt estimates that an acre of ground 
planted with bananas, is sufficient to hee ane 
fifty men, while the same extent of land in wheat 
would barely supply the wants of three. If the 
climate of the Valley of the Mississippi would 
admit of the cultivation of the banana, at the 
above rate, as there is said to be land for 
eight millions of farms, of one hundred an 
acres each ; one half, or four millions, would sus- 
tain a population of thirty-two thousand millions, 
which is more than thirty times the present pop- 














ulation of our globe. 


Flour from Indian Corn, 





An American gentleman residing in England 
is writing a series of letters on the agriculture of 
that country, for the Prairie Farmer. Ina re- 
cent letter he speaks of the importance of the 
Indian corn crop to our own country, and says : 

‘But it is not surprising that the English do 
not use Indian curn, when we see what condition 
the little they have hereis in. Corn cannot be 
shipped across the ocean withoutinjuary. I have 
not yet seen any that has been landed that would 
rate above rejected by Chicago inspection, and I 
conclude if it were sent as meal it would be still 
worse. No wonder, then, people will not eat it, 
for it is really not eatable. 

The first great fact which Americans must 
learn in preparing corn for food, is to bolt it like 
wheat and make flour of it, and not meal. Give 
the meal to hogs and cattle, but put flour into 
the house for food, and we shall soon learn to 
love it if properly cooked. Thus two hundred 

ears of practice with the great American product 

as failed to teach people the first step in the pro- 
gress of og preparation of corn for bread, or use 
in the family— that is the separation of the hulls, 
or the hard substance which nature provides for 
the covering of the kernel. Bolt Indian cornas we 
do wheat, is the only successful way of getting 
—_ to love it. 

We know, too, that Indian meal, ground for 
family use, in the usual manner, soon spoils, 
grows strong and musty. ‘Therefore, family con- 
sumption has been confined to taking a few messes 
from the bag, ground for the hogs, waiting for the 
next milling before meal can be used. We then 
learn the fact that if we would preserve Indian 
flour for common use, as we would wheat flour it 
must be kiln-dried. Corn, kiln-dried before 
grinding, will grind more rapidly, will crumble 
more crisply into the natural particles, or grains, 
into which, as flour, it should be reduced. It 
does not follow that because we make flour of 
corn that we must necessarily make it as fine as 
wheat flour. If we did 80, we should spoil it 
again. Proper Indian flour will be in grains, 
and will feel gritty like fine sand. Into this form 
it willcome more completely when it has been 
kiln-dried. It being hard and brittle, the kernel 
in being ground, breaks into natural divisions, 
and these grains, when magnified, seem like nat- 
ural granulations, supposed to be cells, in which 
the oily substance, or some of the valuable con- 
stituent elements are retained. Such flour is live- 
ly, life-like and fine-flavored when cooked. 

Therefore, in the preparation of Indian corn 
for food, it should be bolted, and should be kiln- 
dried Indian flour, Then there are some com- 
mon-sense rules to be observed in the cooking— 
one —— cooking it a great deal—(Indian 
meal is not generally half cooked)—it wants more 
cooking than any other kind of flour or meal ; 
and we shall find whata really delightful and 
useful article Indian corn is for human food. 
Until Americans have learned these simple yet 
important facts, Englishmen cannot be expected 
to have learned them. In this form, if we put 
Indian corn before them, there will be no difficul- 
ty, in time, in creating a large and steady de- 
mand for it.’’ 


Ashes for Sandy Soil. 


Of all the manures within reach of the farmer, 





| I consider ashes the cheapest and most durable 


for sandy soils. For clover on sandy land, it has 
no equal among all the manures and fertilizers of 
the day. The soil in this vicinity is a loose sandy 
soil; in fact, we have, as it were, a prairie of 
sand plain, such as were found in nearly every 
portion of our a years ago. They 
appear never to have been charged with vegetable 
matter, for even when the timber is first removed, 
and the land cleared and put to rye and other 
crops, they yield liberally only for one or two 
amy before they required generous manuring. 
t is loose, porous, and without that firmness 
which is requisite to keep plants in their places, 
even if their proper food could be found. This 
land, a few years ago, could have been bought 
for ono-thiel wha it would bring at the present 
time. The cause of this rise in the price of land, 
is a liberal supply of muck andashes. The muck 
is drawn on in winter and spread over the land; 
the ashes are applied in the spring, at the rate of 
75 bushels to the acre; after corn is planted it is 
put on the hill or sown broadcast. The general 
rule is to plant with corn and put the ashes on 
the hill ; sow to rye in the fall as soon as the 
corn is removed ; seed with clover the following 
spring. The following season, after the rye is re- 
moved, the seed is gathered from the clover, and 
the straw left standing on the ground. This is 
done with one of Disbroe’s Clover Strippers, an 
excellent machine for the purpose. Two bushels 
of seed are frequently obtained from an acre; 
the straw thus left standing forms an excellent 
substance in connection with the muck, to fill the 
pores oropen places between the particles of sand, 
and supply proper food when acted upon by the 
salts around it. I have known portions of these 
lains, the surface of which, to all appearance, 
ad not been covered with vegetation within the 
memory of man—where the Cnekberry vines grew 
weak and feeble, and five finger vines grew weak 
and far between, so completely invigorated and 
enriched in a few years, as to uce thirty 
bushels of rye, or two bushels of clover seed to 
the acre. Those lands thus brought to a state of 
fertility, are capable of yielding a crop every 
ear, under the application of ashes, as those 
ands that have never been reduced. The owners 
of farms of heavy loam have heretofore consid- 
ered these sandy plains of little value, as com- 
pared with theirs ; but I would sooner cultivate 
acorn crop on them than on the heavier loam 
land. I can work two acres of the sand as cheap 
as one of the heavier land, because the plowing 
and hoeing can be done with less team and help, 
and in much less time. Ashes here can be bought 
for 124 cents per bushel, and I think are worth 
25 cents to be applied on sandy soil in connection 
with muck. This mode of operation for the 
treatment of sandy soil, so as to bring it on an 
equal footing in point of productiveness, requires 
no uncommon skill, but commends itself to the 
ractice of all—for any common manager of a 
rm may accomplish it without the aid of any 
adjuncts of chemistry, or what are called special 
manures, but by using merely those great gifts 
of nature.—S. P. Keator, in Country Gent. 





Planting Evergreen Trees in August and 
September. 


Evergreens are always in leaf, and it is there- 
fore important, in planting, to secure a quick ac- 
tion of the roots, in order to sustain the foliage. 
Early in the spring the ground is cold and wet, 
and the roots cannot take hold; and therefore 
sharp, drying winds are very likely to exhaust 
the tree of all its juices before a new supply can 
be furnished. Late fall planting is still worse— 
for the roots remain dormant a much longer time, 
and evaporation from the leaves is going on, to 
some extent, throughout the winter. In May 
and June the ground becomes warm—the roots 
are ready for action—and consequently, the time 
is favorable for removal. ¥ 

But the conditions are even more favorable in 
August and September. At this season the 
ground is thoroughly warmed through, and as 
the nights begin to be cool and dewy, the earth 
gives, as it were, a gentie bottom heat. It is 
surprising to find with what readiness and vigor 
the roots now act—often showing signs of growth 
within three days after planting. There is this 
additional advantage over May,—that the tree has 
made all its growth for the season, and early ma- 
tured its wood,—so that it is not in need o such 
a flow of sap as when the young growth is starting, 
or is succulent, and the plant bas need of all its 
energies. During the autumn months, the earth 
being warmer than the atmosphere, while the 
ma is simply maturing, not growing, the roots 

the contrary are in vigorous action, and will 

t strength to resist the succeeding 
the best possible condition for 


. 






Lime Wash for Shingles. 


Thomas Goodspeed, South Sandwich, thus re- 
lates, through the Boston Cultivator, his experi- 
ence in the use of a lime-wash for shingles : 

“You ask of your readers information respect- 
ing lime-wash for shingles. I will give you my 
experience respecting it. Twenty-eight years ago 
[ built a porch on the main body of the house, 
running out west. Some twelve or fifteen years 
after, [saw the north roof covered with moss. 
I took a scraper and went out and scraped it off, 
and had to work carefully lest I should injure the 
shingles, they were so soft in consequence of their 
having been covered with the moss, which had 
grown there. I thought I should now have to 
shingle the roof again. I had about haifa bush- 
el of slaked lime, and I put it on the roof. My 
neighbors told me it would rend the shingles. 
Pretty soon a rain came and made it into a thick 
whitewash, running off the house, covering the 
windows below, so that it was difficult to see 
through them for some time. 

About six or seven years since I saw moss gath- 

ering there again, net having more slaked lime, 
I threw it on the roof. 1 looked up there to-day, 
and thought if I had some more lime to put there 
before a good rain, my shingles might remain 
there some ten years more, while the south roof, 
which has had no lime put on it, had to be 
shingled, a part of it, some four or five years 
since. 
If any one should notice, they might see, from 
the chimney down to the eaves of the roof, the 
shingles bright and fair, where the water, having 
struck the chimney laid in lime mortar, had wash- 
ed them, and each side, where the water had 
passed down, the shingles covered with moss, and 
that, while wet, would naturally rot the shingles, 
and when it was dry, expose the house to fire, if 
a spark from the chimney were to lodge there. 
I believe that lime is very good for wood exposed 
to the weather.’’ 





Best Climate for Sheep. 


Sheep can stand cold weather without injury if 
it is dry. Sudden changes and cold rains are very 
injurious. We believe sheep require shelter quite 
as much in the Southwest as at the North. The 
weather is not as cold, but is more changeable, 
and the sheep frequently get thoroughly soaked 
to the skin. In this condition a cold raw wind 
and a damp soil can not help but carry off much 
of the heat which is necessary to the well-being 
of the sheep. The natural beat of the body of 
sheep (105°) is much higher than that of horses 
and cattle. This heat is kept up by the consump- 
tion of food (or burning of fuel) in the lungs, etc., 
of the animal. To prevent this heat from flying 
off, the sheep are provided with a good warm 
coat of wool. ‘To be effectual, however, the coat 
must be kept dry. Ina cold, dry climate, if the 
wool get a little wet on the outside it is soon 
frozen, and this acts as a coat of mail, with a good 
warm lining of dry wool inside, so that the heat 
from the warm body within does not fly off. It 
it said that the Scotch Highlanders in olden times 
when exposed during frosty nights, wet their 
plaids before lying down to sleep, and by holding 
them a short time from their bodies they were 
frozen in a stiff hard board, sufficiently thick and 
impervious to defend them from the cold. The 
slight coat of frozen wool acts in the same way. 
But in wet weather there is no such protection, 
and so it is that you will find it equally impor- 
tant to provide shelter in the warm, but wet and 
changable, climate of the Southwestern States. 


Leached Ashes, 


Prof. Buckland, the able editor of the Canadi- 
an Agriculturist, says: 

**Wood ashes always contain a considerable 
amount of carbonate of potash, lime, ete., and 
are consequently very beneficial to such plants as 
require large quantities of these alkalies, such as 
Indian corn, turnips, beets and potatoes. Leach- 
ed ashes have lost much of rp yey se alkaline 
salts, and have been deprived of the greatest part 
of their most important soluble ingredients ; still 
they must not be regarded as an unimportant fer- 
tilizer, and other matter which they contain is al- 
ways more or less beneficial to the soil. Unless 
the land is well worked and contains sufficient 
organic matter, we should not consider ashes, 
whether leached or unleached, as alone adequate 
to the production of a good crop of wheat, tur- 
nips or corn.’’ 

here is something about old leached ashes 
that we do not understand, though we have given 
the subject considerable attention. We have seen 
instances where old leached ashes have had an 
excellent effect on wheat, while unleached ashes 
seemed todo no good. We have thought that 
perhaps the potash and soda which had been 
washed out, were replaced by ammonia and nitric 
acid from the atmosphere. The subject is one 
worthy of investigation. At all events, it is cer- 
tain that leached ashes frequently have a very 
beneficial effect ; and if the above hypothesis is 
true, the older they are the better.—NV. E. Farm. 








The Plum-Tree Wart. 


From the fact that the larvae of the curculio is 
often found in the singular excrescence called the 
black wart or knot, it has been inferred that this 
insect is the originator of the injury. E. Low of 
Bangor, Me., writes to the Gardener's Monthly, 
that he, several years since, adopted the plan of 
icking up and burning all the plums which fell 
rom being bitten by the curculio. By this means 
he has obtained fine crops of plums, free from 
the attack of the insect. But he has found the 
wart or knot more troublesome. He says he has 
made it a rule to cut it out on its first appear- 
ance, ‘never leaving it on the tree over night; 
yet in the entire absence of the curculio on the 
fruit, I have had to use my knife on the knot 
more or less since March.’ The editor of the 
publication above named, says: ‘‘Many different 
insects have been raised from larvee found in the 
plum knot. The peach borer and the plum cur- 
culio are very frequently found. In other galls 
but one insect is found, evidently the one that 
formed it. The fact of so many species being 
found in the plum knot, would seem to indicate 
that they instinctively feel they have as good a 
right to the knot as the carculio.”’ 








Grain Elevators. 


Numerous strikes among laborers engaged in 
handling grain, one of which occurred at Buffalo 
a few days since, have had the effect to bring 
grain elevators in use, and thereby superseding 
manual labor by steam power. The first floating 
elevator was put in operation in Buffalo less than 
a year since, and there now are in that city — 
floating, beside ten stationary elevators. e 
quickest time made in loading a vessel was in the 
case of the Great West, at Chicago. Her cargo 
was 32,000 bushels, and it was loaded in 24 hours 
through three scuttles. The firet 24,000 bushels 
was put in in one hour and fifty minutes—quick 
work indeed. 1t seems almost incredible. 





Dwarf Apple Orchards, 


Apple trees grafted near the ground to varie- 
ties which are = bearers, and brought into 
bearing early, will remain dwarf trees. ‘ 

We know a tree of this description, thirty 

ears old, from every part of which the fruit can 
be picked by a man’ while standing ona chair. 
Such trees are suitable for gardens, as they cast 
but = shade, are easily gathered, and ,are or- 
namental. 

When dwarf trees oof set i“. ome they 
should be set near together. It is nearly impos- 
sible to make a handsome tree of a Harvey, graft- 
ed near the root; the top will spread out and 
make a mere bunch of bushes. 
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